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cases I bitterly regret my ignorance: in some I have
no feeling of remorse. It is one's duty to try to keep
on learning, and any education is a failure which
does not encourage that desire, but the field of choice
should be kept as wide as possible. What I resent is
the assumption that there are certain subjects which
have an a priori claim on the attention. I believe
there are none, and that when you have said that a
boy should be able to read and write and do simple
arithmetic you have (religious knowledge apart) said
everything which you have a right to say. " The
one real object of education/' said Bishop Creighton,
most Socratic of Englishmen, " is to leave a man in
the condition of continually asking questions ": but
a man will only ask questions about the things that
interest him. No one could maintain that the old
classical education fulfilled that object: and our
scientific masters, by assuming that science " ought"
to interest everybody, are wasting much time and
money to no profitable end. Our business should be
to find as soon as possible the type of education in
which any particular boy can be trusted to co-operate,
and to abandon frankly the belief that we know
much better than he does what he ought to learn.
Then, and then only, should we be able, without
searchings of heart, to make sure that he works as
hard as he can.1

lli will be observed that I say the type of education: a
" literary " boy must accept the opinion of his elders as to what
literature he should learn, just as a " scientific n boy must learn
at first that science which his preceptors prescribe.